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Asquith was Prime Minister for a longer uninterrupted period than anyone since '
Lord Liverpool. Peel said, and so said Baldwin, that no man's health would permit
him to be Prime Minister for more than five years. A strong constitution and
cool temper enabled Asquith to hold the office for nearly nine years under more
exacting conditions than Peel contemplated or Baldwin experienced. He was the
greatest Parliamentarian since Gladstone. His handling of the House of Commons
was easy and sure. There was nothing in peace time that he could not induce it
to do. Whatever might be the difficulties of his Government he found a way out
of them.
One of his friends said to me in the words of Junius, that he allowed colleagues
to play upon the easiness of his temper; but if he held a loose rein he kept the Cabinet
together through many crises. A generous chief, he gave colleagues credit fqf
any success in their Departments and took on himself the responsibility for errors.
He was free from jealousies and suspicions. His reserved manner was a disadvantage
to a party leader in modern times. A Liberal member told me that on returning
to the House after an election Asquith passed him in a corridor without a flicker of
recognition, whereas Lloyd George hailed him with outstretched arms.
As a speaker, Asquith maintained a high level. He appealed to reason, not to
emotion. He did not inflame an audience to passion, but he could convince it*
His style was clear and dignified and his voice was finely toned. He set an example
which was generally commended, but rarely followed, by his compact conciseness.
Few orators have put so much into so litde space. He was fastidious in the use
of the choice word and measured phrase. He was sparing in gesture. Standing
stiffly, he seldom did more in the way of emphasis than to pat the back of his left
hand with his right. His speeches, as a rule, were carefully prepared.
I saw in one of his manuscripts how, while listening to an assailant, he introduced
an appropriate sentence. There was the same perfection of form in his brief
impromptus, and epigrammatic force was seen, for instance, in his swift rejoinder to
Balfoiir: "It is easy to rise above the temptations of to-morrow." He boasted to
his Whip one acrimonious afternoon: "over 100 questions and not once caught
out." His answers sometimes sounded curt, but he was never discourteous, and
never indulged in personalities. Gibes by others were received by him with a shrug
or a sniff. Some of his familiar phrases at question time have been repeated by
Ministers of all parties, such as "there will be no avoidable delay,** "every avenue is
bring explored,' "all relevant matters will be taken into consideration," "we must
put our ideas into the common stock." There was characteristic precision in his
" if and when" and "unless and until."
No styles of speech differed more than those of Lloyd George and Asquith.
"L.G.," one of the most eloquent orators since the days of Bright and Gladstone,
played on the emotions of his audience. He could stir it to tears or wrath, or
laughter. Some of his best speeches were delivered in Opposition. His style in
office became, as a rule, less finished. The editor of the "Official Debates" submitted
to a Committee an important speech by Lloyd George in order to illustrate the
character of the revision which was undertaken for the record. One under the spell
of his oratory might have been surprised by the number of the corrections which
were necessary to remove grammatical blemishes. The blemishes in form did
not lessen the effect of the speech.